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arm into boiling water or oil, or have a red-hot iron placed on his hand,
a leaf of the sacred fig-tree being first bound on it. If he was scalded
by the liquid or burnt by the iron, he was guilty; but if he was unhurt,
the miracle would be received in testimony of his innocence, and
he was not only released but generally received presents. Such trials
were not infrequent, and culprits, aided by art or the collusion of
those who had the conduct of the ordeal, sometimes escaped.

Such was the state of affairs in olden days, and even as recently as
1867 law and system hardly existed in any State. The judges were
without training and experience ; their retention of office depended on
the capricious will and pleasure of the chief; they were swayed and
influenced by the favourites of the hour, and their decisions were liable
to be upset without cause or reason. Less than thirty years ago the
criminal courts of more than one State were described as mere engines
of oppression, showing a determination to make a profit out of crime
rather than an honest desire to inflict a deterrent punishment.

Since then, however, great progress has been made. Some of the
States have their own Codes and Acts, based largely on those of British
India, while in the others British procedure and laws are generally
followed. Every State has a number of regular civil and criminal
courts, ranging from those of the district officers to the final appellate
authority. Except in the chiefships of Shahpura and Lawa, where
cases of heinous crime are disposed of in accordance with the advice
of the Political officer, and in States temporarily under management,
where certain sentences require the confirmation of either the local
Political authority or the Governor-General's Agent, the chief alone
has the power of life or death.

Two kinds of courts, more or less peculiar to Rajputana, deserve
mention; they are the Courts of Vakils and the Border Courts.

The former are five in number: namely, four lower courts at Deoli,
Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur; and an upper court at Abu. They
were established about 1844, with the special object of securing justice
to travellers and others who had suffered injury in territories beyond
the jurisdiction of their own chiefs, and they take cognizance only of
offences against person and property which cannot be dealt with by
any single State.

The lower courts are under the guidance respectively of the Political
Agent, Haraoti and Tonk, and the Residents at Jaipur, Jodhpur, and
Udaipur, and are composed of the Vakils in attendance on these
officers. They are simply courts of equity, awarding both punishment
to offenders and redress to the injured; and, though far from perfect,
they are well adapted to the requirements of the country. Their
judgements are based on the principle that the State in which an
offence is committed is primarily responsible, and ultimately the State